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Audi alteram Partem. 
Render unto Cæſar the things that are Czſar's 
and unto God the things that are Gor''s. 
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FREE THOUGHTS, Ee. 


T is a principle now generally ac- 

knowledged by Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
that the civil magiſtrate hath no auzhori- 
tative right of interference in matters of 
religious faith and worſhip. Whatever 
particular objections they may have a- 
gainſt any one eſtabliſhed form, which 
muſt neceſſarily vary, according to the 


different opinions they entertain on the 
ſubje& of religion; they, in common, 
agree in this, as a fundamental reaſon for 
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excepting to every eſtabliſhment, that all 
eſtabliſhments ſuppoſe ſuch a claim in the 
civil power of preſcribing to the con- 
ſciences of men, as is incompatible with 
that right of judgment and ſelf- direction, 
in concerns of this nature, which belongs 


to each individual, and which he is under 
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indiſpenſable obligations to ſupport and 
exerciſe, And till religion ceaſes to be 
what it is——a perſonal duty, for the 
diſcharge of which, every one muſt give 
account of himſelf to God——the ge- 
neral principle of Proteſtant Diſſent above 
ſtated, will ſtand on a foundation too ſolid 
and firm ever to be ſhaken. 

The object and end of ci-il ſociety are 
purely civil. It regards men as inhabi- 
tants of this world, and its immediate 
deſign is, to promote the mutual ſecurity 


of the perſon and property of its ſeveral 
members. And as ſuch is the nature of 
the civil compact, the buſineſs of govern- 
ment can only relate to what directly 
affects the intereſt of the ſubject in either 
of the forementioned views; that is, it 
concerns, not the ſpeculative opinions 
which men hold, but their overt acts. If 
any, entertaining ſentiments, which really 
have, or are deemed to have, an evil ten- 


dency, are influenced by them to commit 


crimes which are hoſtile to ſociety, or 
injurious to the rights of any of its mem- 
bers, 
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bers, they then become the objects of 
puniſhment: not on account of the bad- 
neſs of their principles, but for the out- 
ward acts to which they have been inſti- 
gated by them; and this, in the imme- 
diate view of thoſe acts, as violations of 


the ſocial compact, or inconſiſtent with 


the end for which men have thus united 
themſelves together. To carry the pro- 
vince of the magiſtrate beyond this line, 
and extend it to matters of mere opinion, 
would be to open a door to all manner of 
impoſition; and inſtead of repreſenting 
him, as a conſervator of the order and 
peace of the community, would be to 
convert his office into that of a Vicar- 
General, poſſeſſing dominion over the un- 
derſtandings and conſciences of all who 
are under his Juriſdiction. 

I ſhall not enter more largely into the 
general queſtion, concerning the juſt li- 
mits of the civil power, which has been 
fully diſcuſſed by many able pens. The 
particular point, to which the following 


remarks will chiefly have reſpect, is, the 
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interference of the magiſtrate in requiring 
of Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſters, Tutors, 
and School-maſters, a declaration of faith 
in the holy ſcriptures, * as the condition of 
their enjoying a legal toleration, to exer- 
ciſe their reſpective functions: and the 
leading conſideration will be, whether 
ſuch a requiſition can be complied with, 
in conſiſtence with the true principle of 
Proteſtant Diſſent ? 

All the Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſters, 


with whom I am acquainted, who are for 


acceding to a requiſition of this nature, 
unite in denying that our civil governours 
have really a right of impoſing ſuch, or 
any, religious teſt upon them; and they 
conſider their compliance merely as a ſub- 
miſſion to power, which does by no 
means imply in it an acknowledgment of 


any right of interference. The matter in 


diſpute, 


* have not inſerted the expreſs terms of the declaration 
required, in the preſent bill, as it paſſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons; but have ſuppoſed it merely to enjoin a general de- 
claration of faith in the holy ſcriptures; that I might take 
up the argument on the largeſt and moſt unexceptionable 
ground, 


9: 1 
diſpute, then is ſimply this, whether ſub- 
mitting to the power of the magiſtrate, 
in this inſtance, does or does not, imply 
in it an acknowledgment of his right to 
demand the propoſed declaration ? 

And here I would firſt of all beg leave 
to aſk, what is the obvious and moſt na- 
tural ſenſe to be put upon the act of 
making a declaration of our belief of any 
religious doctrine, when demanded by the 
magiſtrate? He claims, and we ſubmit. 
Now will not ſubmiſſion, in any inſtance 
of this ſort, naturally imply in it an ac= 
knowledgement of the juſtice or validity 
of the claim? Is not this the ſenſe which 
the magiſtrate himſelf would be led to 
put on ſuch a declaration? And if we 
make the declaration, while we diſbelieve 
the authority, ſhall we not appear to the 
magiſtrate, by the outward act, to do 
that which we inwardly and in principle 
diſallow ? 

But here it is, that the diſtinction be- 
fore mentioned, between ſubmiſſion to 
power, and acknowledgment of right or 


authority, 
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authority, is introduced, and is by not a 
few thought fully ſufficient to relieve us 
from this apparent difficulty. To that 
let us now more directly attend. 

That the words power and right ſtand 
to expreſs very different ideas, cannot be 
controverted ; and that a juſt application 
may be made of this diſtinction, in ſome 
caſes, as a reaſon for ſubmitting to the 
one, where it 1s clear that the other does 
not exiſt, will be as readily granted. It 
unqueſtionably holds good in ſundry in- 
ſtances, where our external and temporal 


property is concerned. This we are at 


liberty to part with, in order to fave our- 
ſelves from a worſe evil; and however 
unjuſt the demand may be, where reſiſt- 
ance is likely to be vain, it is the dictate 
of prudence to comply. But ſurely the 
diſtinction will not apply in any caſe, 
when the rights of conſcience are the ſa- 
crifice, which we are called upon to 


make; and that for this plain and un- 


anſwerable reaſon, that theſe are rights 
not alienable at our own pleaſure, as pro- 


perty 
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perty of a worldly nature is, but which 
we are bound, by the duty we owe to the 
great Lord of conſcience, ever to hold 
ſacred and inviolate. Submiſſion to power, 
in ſuch inſtances, appears to differ no- 
thing from the acknowledgment of au- 
thority ; becauſe if we believe the autho- 
rity to be incompetent and uſurped, we 
ought not to ſubmit to the power. 

To obviate this difficulty, it is obſerved in 
a late publication, * that though there 
e is a wide difference between the things 
« themſelves given up, viz: a man's 


« property, and a declaration of his 


A 


faith, the act of yielding or complying 
« implies in it no more in the one caſe 
* than the other.” And, by way of il- 
luſtrating the truth of this poſition, the 
Author remarks in a note; Þ+ © I ſay, de- 
„ claration of faith, for it is that which 
© here ſtands oppoſed to property, not 
* conſcience, as ſome have ſtated: it. 


cc The 


* See a Pamphlet intitled, . Conſiderations on the Diſ- 
ſenters' Bill now depending in Parliament.” P. 10. 
+ See Note at bottom of ſame page. 
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© The queſtion is not, whether con- 
ſcience may be conſcientiouſly given 
«© up? which would be downright non- 
*«« ſenſe; but whether a declaration of our 


faith may be conſcientiouſly made?“ 
Now with all due deference to that Au- 


thor, I muſt beg leave to ſay, that he has 
not given the whole of the queſtion in 
diſpute, but has omitted a very important 
circumſtance which attends the making 
the propoſed declaration of faith, and 
upon which the whole argument turns ; 
and that is, the doing it at the requiſition 
of the magiſtrate, and as the condition of 
enjoying a legal toleration in the exerciſe 
of religion. 

That a miniſter of religion may con- 
ſcientiouſly make a declaration of his 
faith, and a much more particular one, 
than the Author is contending for, can- 
not be denied. That he not only may, 


but ought to do it, when he is properly 


called upon; as for inſtance when it is 


requeſted of him by any, though in the 


loweſt ſtation, of the congregation or ſo- 
ciety 
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ciety to which he ſtands in the relation of 


a paſtor or teacher; or indeed by any 
other perſon who ſhall aſk it of him, and 


where a compliance is likely to anſwer 
any uſeful end ; as, by giving information 
to the propoſer, or removing any ſcruples 
under which he may labour: that, I ſay, 
a miniſter of religion not only may, but 
ought to, make a declaration of his faith in 
a more particular, as well as general man- 
ner, according as ſhall be defired of him; 
this alſo is too certain and obvious to be 
diſputed. It then becomes a duty incum- 
bent upon him, ariſing out of the nature 
of his office, as a religious inſtructor ; 
and in the caſe of a Diſſenting Miniſter, 
it is more eſpecially obligatory upon him, 
in reference to the religious ſociety with 
which he is more particularly connected, in 
conſequence of the voluntary relation he 
ſtands in to them. In a miniſter of this 
deſcription, the declaration of his faith, 
for the purpoſes before ſpecified, is no 
more than is neceſſary to a proper diſ- 
charge of his function, or in other words, 
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it is what the compact into which he has 
himſelf choſen to enter with his congre- 
gation immediately requires of him. 
The propoſed declaration before the ma- 
giſtrate reſts on a totally different founda- 
tion ; and the queſtion is, whether a de- 
claration of one's faith can be conſcien- 


tiouſly made before him, if we altogether 


diſallow his authority in matters of faith? 
and whether conſcience is not materially 
concerned. in that declaration, which the 
Author, in the diſtinction made, conſi- 
ders as ſtanding in oppoſition to property ? 
And here I muſt recur to the two general 
grounds on which a Diſſent from any 
Church-Eſtabliſnment in the article of 
ſubſcription may be ſuppoſed to be ground- 
ed: the firſt is, a perſuaſion that the civil 
magiſtrate hath no proper authority or 
right to preſcribe to the ſubject in matters 
of religious opinion; the other is, a diſa- 
greement in judgment as to the matter of 
the ſubſcription, or the points of doctrine 
to which we are required to declare our 
aſſent. Now it is in the former of theſe 
grounds 
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grounds only that the preſent race of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters are united. And it is 
with this principle of Diſſent alone that 
we have to do in the preſent argument. 
It ſhould then be carefully attended to, 
ö that the principle of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
4 go ſo faras to a total denial of the magiſ- 
trate's right of interference in matters of 
religious faith or opinion. It ſuppoſes, 
not only that it is a grievous impoſition 
for him to call upon men to ſubſcribe to 
what they do not believe, but further that 
he has no right to demand a declaration 
of what they do believe. If then I really 
am perſuaded in my own mind, whether 
that opinion be true or falſe is another 
- conſideration ; but if I am really perſua- 
4 ded that the magiſtrate ought not, in any 
caſe whatever, to interpoſe his authority 
in ſupport of doctrines of a religious na- 
ture, and that every ſuch interference is 
an invaſion of that right of conſcience, 
which belongs to each individual; how 
can I, conſiſtently with this principle, in 
any inſtance comply with the demand ? If 
C3 the 


E 
the demand be of a ſubſcription to what I 
think is not true in itſelf, compliance 
here, beſides that it would be a contra- 
diction to the general principle which, as 
a proteſtant diſſenter, I hold, would alſo 
amount to an aſſertion of as many parti- 
cular falſchoods, as the articles conſiſt of, 
to which I declare my aſſent, at the fame 
time that I diſbelieve them. But though 
J ſhould ſtand clear of the latter imputa- 
tion, by ſubſcribing only to what I be- 
lieve ; I cannot ſtill but conſider myſelf, 
in the act of ſubſcription, as contradicting 


the firſt and acknowledged prineiple of 


diſſent. If actions have any meaning, 
and they are allowed to have a more 
certain and forcible one than any words 
we can uſe, the making any declara- 
tion of my faith at all, at the requiſition 
of the magiſtrate, and under the ſanction 
of penal laws, on a fair and equitable con- 
ſtruction, muſt be allowed to imply in it 
an acknowledgment, of the authority by 
which this is enjoined upon me. It at 
leaſt carries the appearance of ſuch an ac- 
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knowledgment; becauſe however agreeable 
the matter of the ſubſcription may be to 
my own ſentiments, whether it be a gene- 
ral or particular doctrine, and whether it 
be one or more, to which I ſubſcribe ; 
every declaration or ſubſcription is at di- 
rect variance with this one leading point 
of a Diſſenter's creed, namely, that he diſ- 
allows every interpoſition of the civil 
power in concerns of this nature. Any 
impartial, indifferent perſon, who is a 
witneſs to my conduct, muſt therefore 
ſuppoſe, either that I have given up this 
great, fundamental principle of Proteſtant 
Diſſent, or that I have violated my belief, 
by doing an act which is naturally expreſ- 
ſive of the direct contrary. There does 
not ſeem to be any other alternative. 
Indeed were we compellable to make a 
declaration of our faith; that is, to part 
with the right for which we are contend- 
ing, as we may be obliged to ſurrender 
our worldly property, * the act of yield- 
ing would then imply in it no more in 
the one caſe than the other,” But there 
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is this moſt important difference between 
them, that while we may be forcibly deſ- 
poiled of the latter, the former is a right of 
which no power on earth can diſpoſſeſs us. 
The demand may be made, but we can 
ſtill comply or refuſe: the magiſtrate can 
no more force our declaration, than our 
belief; to declare it before him muſt 
therefore be a voluntary act of our own ; 
and cannot, as in the caſe of worldly 
property, be extorted from us without 
our conſent. Thus circumſtanced, when 
the Proteſtant Diſſenter makes a declara- 
tion of his faith as the condition of en- 
joying the civil protection, he does an act 
which 1s repugnant to the nature of his 
profeſſion, 7. e. to his judgment and con- 
ſcience as a Diſſenter, or yields to an in- 
fringement on the rights of conſcience, in 
an inſtauce which he might and therefore 
ought to have avoided. 

Nor does a compliance conclude only in 
favour of the right of requiring a ſub- 
ſcription in the ſingle inſtance propoſed ; 
but it alſo amounts to a conceſſion of the 


propriety 


9 J 

| propriety of other, and very different, 
religious teſts in different ſituations. If 
it be granted, as the act of ſubſcription 
ſeems to imply, that the magiſtrate in 
this country, has a right to require as the 
condition of toleration, the acknowledg- 
ment of the belief of the ſcriptures; on 
the ſame authority, at Conſtantinople, a 
ſubſcription to the Coran may be de- 
manded ; and at Rome a declaration of 
faith in the infallibility of the Pope. In 
ſhort, to conſent, by any act of our own 
to the requiſition of the magiſtrate, in a 
matter of religious faith, is admitting his 
authoritative interference in a province, 
where ſuch authority ought for ever to be 
excluded; and as far as our influence 
reaches, is giving countenance to the in- 
terpoſition of human power in fupport of 
any other religious ſyſtem in a different 
country, equally as of chriſtianity in our 
own. So extremely dangerous, in its con- 
ſequences, to the cauſe of religious liberty, 
is every act, by which we in the leaſt de- 
viate from that grand principle of ſubmit- 
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ting only in a matter of conſcience to the 

great lord of conſcience. | 
Should it till be urged on the fide of 
conformity, that the matter in diſpute is a 
nicety altogether unworthy of the zeal of 
a man of ſenſe, and which, for the fake 
of preſerving peace and obtaining ſecurity 
ought to be given up—that though the 
principle on which a refuſal is founded 
may be ſpeculatively true, or right in the 
abſtract, it 1s yet to be claſſed with many 
other things, which, in a ſtate of ſociety, 
do not admit of a ſtrict and ſcrupulous ad- 
herence to what we may think to be juſt in 
itſelf—that allowance muſt be made for 
the complexion of the times, and the cir- 
cumſtances in which we actually find our- 
ſelves—that the principle contended for 
is rather a queſtion proper for diſcuſſion in 
the ſchools, than a maxim fit to be adopted 
as a rule of conduct—The anſwer is eaſy 
and obvious. Conſonant as this way of 
thinking and ſpeaking may be with the 
views of a mere. politician, whoſe only 
concern is to carry the point he aims at, 
without 
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without making any nice, or indeed pro- 
per, diſtinction as to the means; it will be 
far from according with the ſentiments of 
a man, Who maintains, that his con- 
ſcience ſhould, in every caſe, give law to 
his actions. Leaſt of all will it conſiſt 
with the profeſſion of a miniſter of reli- 
gion, to whom the promotion of truth is 
one leading object, and who is therefore 
under a peculiar tie by his character, to 
act, as well as ſpeak, at all times, in perfect 
conſiſtence with it himſelf. Not to be 
« conformed to this world; nor even 
* to follow a multitude, in what is evil,” 
are maxims, to which he is bound ſcru- 
pulouſly to adhere. | 

Abſtract right, or what is right in 
itſelf, is the foundation and rule of 
right conduct. Hence we derive our 
ideas of duty or moral obligation, and 
to whatever appears to us in that light, 
though ever ſo repugnant to the dictates 
of a temporizing policy, it is the part of 
an honeſt, upright man, ever to conform 


his practice. Circumſtances do indeed, 
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in all caſes, determine the nature and ex- 


tent of our obligations, and an alteration 
in the one does, in many inſtances, 


infer a real and conſiderable difference in 


the other. But the general principles of 
moral obligation are founded in the reaſon 
of things, and are therefore unalterably 
the ſame ; and whatever in practice is at 
variance with any one of thoſe principles 


muſt be wrong in itſelf, and when the 
contrariety is perceived, muſt always imply 


a degree of criminality in the agent. A 


regard to truth, in particular, is an obli- 


gation of a moſt ſacred nature, and muſt 
certainly extend to actions as well as 
words, An act which is flatly repugnant 
to any principle which a man holds, puts 


the ſtrongeſt negation on that principle, 


and muſt, for that reaſon, ever be unfit 
to be practiſed, As far as it goes, it 
argues a certain inconſiſtency of character. 
It always was, and will for ever con- 
tinue to be an inconſiſtency, admitting 
the received principle to be the ſame. If 
for inſtance, I admit the right of pri- 

vate 


E 
vate judgment in its fulleſt extent, and 
that it is my duty invariably to maintain 
and exerciſe it the acknowledged princi- 
ple of Proteſtant Diſſenters in matters of 
religion to do any thing by which I make 
a ſurrender of that right, and to which, 
as was before obſerved, I never can be 
compellable by any law or authority 
whatſoever, can, at no time, be otherwiſe 
juſtly conſidered, than as contradicting by 
that a& what I in principle profeſs to be- 
lieve. Let it however here be under- 
ſtood, that it is far from my intention 
to inſinuate, that my Brethren, who are 
willing to accede to the propoſed teſt, ſee 
the inconſiſtency of which I have been 
ſpeaking. All I have endeavoured to 
ſupport is, that the a& of ſubſcribing is 
itſelf a contradiction to their profeſſed 
principle of the right of private judg- 
ment, excluſive of all ſubjection to ma- 
giſterial authority: and ſo I cannot but 
view it, after the moſt mature delibera- 
tion, however honeſt and upright their 
intention may be in doing it. But © Let 
D 2 © every 
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every man be fully perſwaded in his 
own mind. And happy is he who con- 
demneth not himſelf in that thing 
which he alloweth.“ | 
It has been thought by ſome, that 
though it would have been wrong to ſo- 
licit a Bill of the preſent form, yet that 
this being offered without ſolicitation, it 
may be right to accept it. I have 
heard great ſtreſs laid on this diſtinction, 
but have never yet been able to diſcover 
the leaſt propriety or force in it. 

The ſingle object, to which the whole 
controverſy has reſpect, is, the term of ſub- 
ſcription required, which cannot be in 
the leaſt affected by the way in which 
the Bill was obtained. 

If the teſt was not to be ſolicited, it 
was becauſe that would have been ac- 
knowledging the right of the magiſtrate 
to enjoin it : (ſo the Author of the Con- 
ſiderations ſeems to grant p. 11.) and, for 
the ſame reaſon, a Bill, containing ſuch a 
teſt, ſhould not have been accepted when 
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offered. Its being petitioned for, or of- 


fered, 
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fered, cannot have the leaſt influence in 
removing the difficulty attending a com- 
pliance with the term it propoſes. 

But there are thoſe Diſſenting Mini- 
ſters, who are ſo far from looking upon 
the propoſed declaration as an unſur- 
mountable obſtacle, that they repreſent 
it as nothing more than a declaration, 
which we ſhould be ready to make, at all 
times and in all places. They even ſup- 
poſe a compliance with it, to be a part 
of the duty of confeſſing Chriſt before 
* men,” and in which therefore every 
chriſtian ſhould glory. I can hardly 
think it neceſſary to ſay any thing in ſup- 
port of the ſincerity of thoſe miniſters' be- 
lief of chriſtianity, who yet are unwilling 
to ſubſcribe to 1t before the magiſtrate, as 
the condition of their ſecurity. He muſt 
be very illiberal indeed, who can enter- 
tain any ſuſpicions of their chriſtian 
faith on that account. Had they leſs 
faith, they would probably have fewer 
ſcruples about taking the propoſed teit, 
or any other that ſhould be offered them. 

They 
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They are as willing as any of their 
brethren, to give all the ſatisfaction in 
their power to thoſe who are under their 
paſtoral care, as to the views they take 
of the chriſtian doctrine in every reſpect. 
They are ready to give to every one that 
aſketh them, for the purpoſe of being in- 
ſtructed, a reaſon of the hope that is in 
them.“ But they are not willing to make 
a declaration of their faith at the requi- 
fition of the magiſtrate, as the condition 
of enjoying a natural and civil right. 


They object to this on much the fame 


ground as many Diſſenters refuſe to re- 
ceive the Lord's ſupper, as a qualification 
for a civil poſt : an obſervance, which tho' 
right in itſelf, and indeed matter of duty, 
wears a very different aſpect, when alien- 
ated from its original purpoſe, and prac- 
tiſed, not in obedience to the command 
of Chriſt, but in ſubmiſſion to the author- 
ity of the civil magiſtrate, and profeſſed- 
ly with a civil object and end in view. 
They who feel the force of this objection, 
againſt complying with the Teſt Act; 
cannot, 


CW 3 
cannot, I think, but ſee and admit the 


propriety of its application, as a ground 
of refuſal to that other teſt, which is the 
ſubject of theſe reflections. 

The Author, before referred to, ſays 
P. 15. © There is more than one in- 
“ ſtance to be produced of our Saviour 
« and his Apoſtles making a confeſſion 
© of their faith at the requiſition of the 
© magiſtrate.” In juſtice to that Author, 
T muſt, however, obſerve, that he is 
candid enough, immediately to ſubjoin 
the anſwer that is returned by thoſe, who 


take the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion. 


„ But, they did not do it, it is replied, 
« in order to obtain a legal ſecurity ; 
but on the contrary, under an appre- 
„ henſion, that the doing it would draw 
„ down the vengeance of their enemies 


upon them.” And this I think to be an 


amply ſufficient reply to the Author's re- 
mark; as, in the confeſſions to which he 


here alludes, conſidering the circum- 


ſtances under which they were made, 
that right of judgment and conſcience 


was 
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was fully ſupported, which, in the total- 
ly difterent circumſtances of the preſent 
caſe, ſeems to be given up. Juſt and 
concluſive as the reply appears to be, 
this, as was to be expected, did not fatis- 
fy a perſon of our Author's ſentiments ; 
he, therefore adds, in order further to 
ſhew the propriety of conforming to the 
propoſed teſt. —** Admitting, however, 
* that this was the fact in every inſtance, 
4 no legal ſecurity having been in thoſe 


* times offered; yet is it imaginable, 


* had Nero aſſured the Apoſtle Paul, he 
« ſhould have full liberty to preach the 
« Goſpel wherever he pleaſed, provided 
«© he would make a declaration of his 
&« belief in the Jewiſh Scriptures ; is it 
« imaginable, I fay, that he would 


« have refuſed? Would he have ſaid ? 
% No, I cannot accept my liberty on 


% ſuch terms, becauſe you have no right 
to require ſuch terms of me.” 

Not to animadvert on the very extraor- 
dinary nature of the ſuppolition here 


made; and though I will not preſume to 
put 


191 


put any words, by way of reply, into the 
mouth of that great man and. eminent 
apoſtle, had ſuch an offer been made him; 
I may yet ſurely venture to advance thus 
much, that as a perſon of his enlightned 


underſtanding may well be ſuppoſed fo 
have had a perfect knowledge of the rights 


of conſcience, in their full extent, ſo it 
will not admit a reaſonable doubt, that 
the inflexible integrity of his mind would 
have reſtrained him from any ſuch con- 
ceſſion to the magiſtrate, as ſhould give 
the leaſt countenance to the invaſion of 
thoſe rights in the ſmalleſt degree. Is 
it not juſt and natural to ſuppoſe that the 
ſame perſon, who ſo nobly manifeſted his 
zeal in defending the liberty of the Gen- 
tile converts with reſpect to the cere- 
monial law; inſomuch that he would not 
give place by ſubjection, no not for an 
hour, to thoſe who ſought to enſlave 
them under this yoke of external ordi- 
nances; and who ſeverely reprimanded 


Peter, his brother apoſtle, for being guilty 
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of the diſſimulation of temporizing with 


the Jews, and appearing to be an enemy 
to the liberty of the Gentiles, at the ſame 
time that he was fully convinced of the 
right they had to enjoy it: I ſay is it not 
juſt and natural to ſuppoſe, that he, who 
thus ſteadily ſupported the cauſe of liberty 
in this inſtance, would have preſerved the 
conſiſtency of his character by equally aſ- 
ſerting and maintaining its ſacred rights 
in every other article; and that he would 
no more have yielded ſubjection, in a ſingle 
particular, to a civil officer of the ſtate, 
than to a miſtaken and bigotted teacher of 
Judaiſm? Will it ſtill be faid, that the 
great utility of the end would have in- 
duced him to comply with the condition 
here ſuppoſed ; as he would hereby have 
been enabled to proſecute the peculiar 
duty of his office, in promoting the know- 
ledge and influence of chriſtianity, with 
greater freedom, and to a wider extent, 
on account of the perſonal ſecurity which 


would then have attended him? I hope I 
may 
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may be allowed to anſwer without giving 


offence to thoſe who think differently from 


me in the preſent controverſy, that St. 
Paul was too well inſtructed in the nature 


of pure religion © to do evil that good 


» 


© might come.” He was fully convinced, 


that whatever reſtraint might be put upon 


him, or any of his fellow-labourers, no 
power upon earth could defeat the ſucceſs 
of the glorious cauſe in which he was em- 
barked, that even not the gates of Hell 
„ ſhould prevail againſt it.” 

The obſervation before made on the 
confeſſions made by our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, at the requiſition of the magiſ- 
trate, will equally apply to the caſe of all 
thoſe, who, in any age, have become 
martyrs for their open avowal of the truth. 
Different acts, under different circum- 
ſtances, may be equally expreſſive of the 
ſame principle. Thus, in the caſe of the 
martyrs, the public aſſertion of their be- 
lief, when required to renounce it, was 
the ſtrongeſt denial they could give of the 

1 dominion 
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i dominion of the magiſtrate over con- 
ſcience, at the ſame time that it alſo 
. manifeſted an inflexible regard to the con- 
10 viction of their own minds, as to the truths 
of themſelves which they profeſſed; while 
. in the oppoſite ſituation of a declaration 
; of faith being demanded, filence, or a 
| refuſal to declare it, becomes a no leſs 
F proper and neceſſary expreſſion of adher- 
ence to the ſame great line of duty, i. e. 
| 
| 


the ſupport of the ſacred rights of judg- 


ment and conſcience. 


g In the reflections already offered, I hs 
lt ha e attended to the principal conſidera- A 
} tions, which the advocates for a compli- 4 
i} ance with the teſt of the preſent Bill 

1 have inſiſted on, in defence of the con- } 
j ſiſtency of that compliance with their A 
. own ayowed principle, as Proteſtant Diſ- Y 
its ſenters. And as I cannot but think, for 3 
0 the reaſons which have been advanced, 4 
10 that the compliance is wrong in itſelf; I 
I ſhall not therefore enter at all into the 


queſtion of expediency, My brethren 
| will 


1 


will all agree with me, that the moral 
fitneſs of the act, of ſubmitting to this 
or any other religious teſt, is the firſt point 
to be eſtabliſhed; and whether upon the 
illuſtration now given of the argument, 
the requiſition made can be conſiſtently 
complied with or not, muſt be left to the 
determination of every one, who will be 
at the pains to conſider it. 

But there are ſome other things con- 
nected. with the ſubject, though they do 
not affect the main argument, which de- 
ſerve notice, and have been urged by the 
Gentlemen who are for acceding to the 
Scripture teſt, as difficulties on the fide 


of thoſe who are of opinion that it ſhould 
be rejected. 


And here one thing pointed out to 
conſideration, and which by ſome has 
been deemed very material, is, the em- 
barraſſment into which a refuſal to de- 
clare our belief of the Scriptures will 
bring us with reſpe& to the declaration 
required againſt popery. In the latter de- 
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in the one, which cannot be alleged in 


_ claration againſt popery, evidently origin- 


3 


claration, it is ſaid, there are religious 
opinions particularly ſpecified, which we 
are to diſavow in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
and which makes it, to all intents and 
purpoſes, a religious teſt, equally as that 
of the Scriptures; ſo that the one can- 
not be conſiſtently taken, while the other 
is refuſed. I own, I feel the weight of 
the difficulty, and on account of the ap- 
pearance of inconſiſtency which ſuch a 
conduct would carry with it, I agree 
with thoſe of my brethren, who are for 
a non-compliance with both. Not but 3 
I really think there is a wide difference 1 
between the two caſes, and that there is 
that to be ſaid for making the declaration 


the other. The act, enjoining the de- 


ated in the danger which that ſyſtem 
was ſuppoſed to be fraught with to the 
ſtate; and the defign of it was not, 
merely or principally, a renunciation of 
the opinions or practiſes therein men- 

mentioned, 


1 


tioned, on account of the error or abſur- 
dity contained in them, conſidered in a 
religious view; but the abjuration of po- 
pery (there deſcribed under a few of its 
doctrines, then held to be moſt ſacred) 
as a ſyſtem politically evil and danger- 
ous. In ſupport of this view of it, I 
beg leave to recite an obſervation of the 
Honourable Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone in 
his Commentaries, 8vo. Ed. Ch. 4, P. 
55. As to Papiſts (ſays the Judge) 
«© what has been ſaid of the Proteſtant 
“ Diſſenters holds equally ſtrong for a 
« general toleration of them, provided 
« their ſeparation was founded only upon 
difference of opinion in religion, and 
be their principles did not alſo extend to 
© a ſubverſion of the civil government. 


If once. they could be brought to re- 


** nounce the ſupremacy of the Pope, 
6 


2 2 


they might quietly enjoy their ſacra- 
ments, their purgatory, and auricular 
** confefſion, their worſhip of relicks 
and images, nay even their tranſub- 
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„ ſtantiation, but while they acknow- 
* ledge a foreign power, ſuperior to the 
e ſovereignty of the kingdom, they can- 
« not complain if the laws of that king- 
« dom will not treat them upon the 
« footing of good ſubjects.“ The re- 
marks of the learned Judge, and the hiſ- 
tory of the times, when the Bill was 
formed, are no inconſiderable grounds 
for conſidering the declaration - againſt 
popery as a civil teſt, Nevertheleſs ſince 
it does lay down, as errors to be diſa- 
vowed, opinions of a religious nature, 
and which do no way affect the ſafety of 
the ſtate, it cannot, I think, be ſo pro- 
perly complied with by thoſe who re- 
fuſe other teſts, on account of their con- 
nection with religion. And was I myſelf 
ever ſo clear in the idea of it, as a mere- 
ly civil or political teſt, there is one rea- 
ſon which ſhould determine me, without 
heſitation, not to comply with it, and 
that is the reſpect I owe to thoſe of my 
brethren who, conſidering that declara- 


tion 


is 
tion as of a religious nature, hold 
themſelves bound in honour and con- 
ſcience to refuſe. For their ſakes, I ſay, 
I ſhould think it incumbent upon me 
not to comply, even if that was the ſole 
condition of indemnity ; rather than ob- 
tain fecurity for myſelf by an act, which 
muſt have a manifeſt tendency to increaſe 
the danger of thoſe who could not con- 
ſcientioufly do the ſame. Did it ſeem 
fit to the wiſdom of Parliament, ano- 
ther declaration againſt, Popery might 
eaſily be ſubſtituted, inftead of that now 
in force, which ſhould include ſuch prin- 
ciples of that ſyſtem as are politically 
evil and dangerous, and no more: and 
a declaration of this nature, I believe 
there is not a Diſſenting Miniſter in the 
kingdom, . who would ſcruple to make. 
The oath required, in the late act for 
the relief of his Majeſty ſubjects profeſ- 
ſing the Popiſh religion, to be taken by 
them, ſeems to be as well conſtructed 
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for the purpoſe juſt mentioned, as any 
which could be thought of. 

But even an oath, it is further ſtre- 
nuouſly inſiſted on, cannot be conſiſtently 
taken by thoſe of us, who object to the 
propoſed declaration of faith in the ſcrip- 


' tures. © An oath, it has been ſaid, is a 


religious act, and to do this at the re- 
* quiſition of the magiſtrate, is the ad- 
« miſſion of his interference in the pro- 
* vince of religion, which on our prin- 
„ ciples we are bound to difallow.” By 
ſome of our brethren, the idea of an oath 
has been carried much farther, and has 
been ſaid to be attended with all the 
« difficulty, which we complain of in the 
« preſent caſe; becauſe in the one form, 
„ in which only, we, as chriſtians, can 
ebe permitted to tzke an oath before the 
« magiltrate, is implied an acknowledg- 
© ment of the belief of the divine autho- 
e rity of the ſcriptures of the New Teſta- 
% ment, and is therefore doing the very 


* thing 


DD” 


1 


« thing in this inſtance, which we object 
ce to in the other.“ | 
I have beſtowed ſome thought on the 
two caſes, and cannot but expreſs my 
ſurprize at the parrallel which has been 
drawn between them. It cannot be de- 
nied, that an oath does in ſome degree 
partake of the nature of a religious act. 
It ſuppoſes a ſolemn appeal to heaven for 
the truth of what we aſlert or declare. 


 ® Religion is therefore, no doubt, in ſome 


degree concerned in it. Andit is an a& 
which we do at the requiſition of the ma- 
giſtrate, and in which his right of inter- 
ference is ſuppoſed. But here it is very 
material to enquire, how far this inter- 
ference reaches, and on what principles it 
proceeds ? What is the deſign of a judicial 
oath ? Is it intended for the regulation 
of men's faith or opinions ? This na one 
will contend to be any part of its deſign. 
It will, I preſume, be allowed, that it 
has, a civil object and end in view, and 


that ſolely and entirely. The only thing 
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[ 40 ] 
at which it aims, is, the obtaining an 
important ſecurity, additional to others, 
and of peculiar weight in itſelf, for the 
declaration of that truth, which is pro- 
perly cognizable by the magiſtrate, and 
which he has a right, by his office, to: 
demand. The magiſtrate is therefore 
juſtly to be conſidered, as exerciſing his 
juriſdiction more immediately in the pro- 
vince which belongs to him; and where 
it is his duty to preſide. He is properly 
to be viewed, not as ſtepping aſide into 
the Province of religion ; but as calling 
the ſubject into his own juſt province, to 
declare, under a religious tie, or in a ſo- 


lemn manner, what he has an unexcep- 
tionable claim to be made acquainted 
with ; and the obligation impoſed is ſuch 
as the nature and ends of civil policy ren- 
der highly expedient, if not abſolutely 
neceſſary. 

But that part of the difficulty, which 
in the opinion of ſome is the moſt for- 
midable, is a ceremony made uſe of in 
| adminiſtring 


L 41 ] 
adminiſtring a judicial oath, which ſup-⸗ 
poſes a belief of the chriſtian religion, 
and is therefore ſaid to imply in it the very 
acknowledgment, to which we object in 
the declaration propoſed by the preſent 
bill. To this I cannot make a better re- 
ply than that with which I am furniſhed 
by the learned and ingenious author of the 
letters to Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, the 
Revd. Dr. Furneaux (the loſs of whoſe 
ſervices to the public cannot be too much 
regretted) g This,” ſays he, (referring 
to that form of adminiſtring an oath, 
which is now under conſideration) 
„ is by no means a neceſſary, eſſential, 
vs part of a ſolemn judicial appeal to 
« Heaven.” He adds, a few lines after, 
& Tt is obvious, the end may be anſwered 
* by an appeal to God in ſame other form 
„ without this ceremony; and our laws 
have ſet an example of it in the caſe of 
** the Quakers.” And, in a note on that 

paſſage, 
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paſſage, he further very clearly proves the 
admiſſibility of witneſſes, not being 
Chriſtians. I cannot but heartily acqui- 
efce in the obſervations of the judicious 
author; and I think they contain a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to the objection. I conſider 
his reaſoning as amounting to a deciſive 
proof, that the requiſition of an oath does 
not include in it an authoritative interfe- 
rence of the magiſtrate in the province of 
religion ; becauſe, as he juſtly remarks, 
the form in general uſe in this country 
is not a neceſſary, eſſential, part of the 
oath. The eſſence, the ſpirit of it lies in 
a ſolemn appeal to heaven ; which, tho' 
made in different ways, according to the 
different, religious perſuaſions of the per- 
ſons called in evidence, has been deemed 
admiſſible, as Dr. Furneaux has ſhewn,' by 
Judges of the firſt character for abilities 
and integrity. Upon the whole of this 
caſe, the taking a judicial oath, and mak- 
ing the propoſed declaration of faith, ap- 
pear moſt eſſentially to differ in every im- 

portant 


„ 


portant reſpect. The former has reſpect 
to civil matters; the latter to one purely 
religious. The one eſtabliſhes a Civil, the 
other a religious juriſdiction. A judicial 
oath is immediately and cloſely connected 
with the ends of civil government: the 
declaration required has an immediate and 
neceſſary connection with the ſubject of 
religion, and is therefore a concern quite 
diſtinct and remote from the province of 
legiſlation. 

The payment of tythes has alſo been 
pointed out, as another inſtanee of ſubmiſ- 
ſion to power which they cannot conſiſt- 
ently make, who refuſe it in the caſe in 
diſpute. But this is a caſe ſo little in 
point, that I ſhall paſs it over with briefly 
obſerving, that all we here do is no more 
than to part with a ſhare of our worldly 
property, to which we are abſolutely com- 
pellable by law, and which it is not in 
our power to avoid. This cannot there- 
fore bear the leaſt affinity to an act, in 


which 
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which, as was before obſerved, we are fo 


far voluntary agents, that if ever it is 
done, it muſt be with our own conſent, 
and cannot take place without it. 

Some other inſtances of the like kind 
have been adduced; but they all ſeem to 


come under the deſcription of things in- 


different in themſelves, or in which we 


are not bound by any religious tie to re- 


fuſe ſubmiſſion, and in all ſuch inſtances, 
it never was contended that we might not 
conſcientiouſly and very conſiſtently yield. 


There is only this one thing more in 


the reaſonings of my brethren on the ſide 


of compliance, of which I ſhall take 
notice; and the plauſibility it carries 
with it, as a juſt ground of conceſſion on 
our part, renders a reply the more neceſ- 


ſary. What J refer to is, the uſe they 


make of an intereſting fact, which is, 
the gradual proceſs of religious liber- 
ty. Undoubtedly, © + perfection in any 
« matter,” in the ordinary courſe of things, 

| 76 18 
+ See the Conſiderations, P. 27. 
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7 js not to be attained but by progreſſion.” 
And the gradual increaſe of religious light 
and liberty, in paſt times, naturally lead 
us to expect that the further extenſion of 
their influence will ſtill be gradual. And 
this ſhould certainly teach us to have re- 
ſpect to times and circumſtances in all at- 
tempts for their enlargement. Thus 
much we are clearly taught by this fact. 
But I never can infer from it the pro- 
priety of a compliance, which the light, 
we have already received, forbids. I can- 
not infer the lawfulneſs of parting with 
an acknowledged right, which it is our 
duty ever to hold facred and inviolate. 
But there is another, and a very different 
concluſion, which I think I am fully war- 
ranted to draw ; and that is, if we cannot 
obtain indemnity but at the expence of 
the rights of conſcience—it then becomes 
us, as men, as chriſtians, and as proteſ- 
tants, inſtead of accepting a partial, and 
inadequate relief for ourſelves, and which 
will leave thoſe who ſteadily adhere to the 
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true principle of Proteſtant Diſſent, * in a 
ſtate of greater inſecurity than that in 
which they were before, becauſe of the 
reduction of their number: inſtead of 
this, I ſay, it becomes us patiently to 
ſuſtain our lot, and to wait the arrival of 
the period, when, under the favour of 
divine providence, the minds of our go- 
vernors ſhall be ſo enlzrged, as will in- 
cline them to grant us a toleration, which, 
ſhall at once afford us ſecurity, and do 
honour to the noble cauſe we eſpouſe. 

* The fact, concerning the number of thoſe miniſters 
who cannot comply with the Declaration propoſed, did 
not appear to be underſtood at the time the Bill paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons. "Though there were but a few 


at the meeting of the London Miniſters, on the 26th of 
April, who divided againſ. accepting the ter offered by 


that Bill; there is guod 12aſon to think that moſt of tage 


miniſters in one couniy, Eſſex, beſides a great number in 
Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire, and many otners in different 
parts ot the kingdom, are fully in the ſame ſentiment. 
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Speedily will be publiſhed, 
By the ſame Author, 
RE - MM AM. S.-48 
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